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EDITORIALS 


the Quartermaster has problems in the purchase of 

requirements for Army, Navy, Marine Corps and 
other government departments. And there are few 
of us who would want to trade places today with those 
gentlemen whose duty it is to obtain the supplies. 
While it’s true, as far as canned foods are concerned, 
that shortages have some bearing on this problem, the 
proverbial red tape, associated with all government 
procedure, has more to do with it than anything else. 
But it’s equally certain that canners have problems in 
connection with government business. 


D tne quartermast PROBLEMS—Certain it is that 


There are a good many perfectly patriotic canners 
who decided long ago, even when business was hard to 
get, that it wasn’t worth the fuss and bother to sell 
the government on competitive bid. Now that they 
face the unhappy choice of either bidding or having 
the QM adopt stronger measures, they are understand- 
ably hoping “George” will do the bidding. Could be, 
too, they are hoping for a return of the civilian buyer 
and negotiated buying. Experience very definitely 
proves that these gents in civvies who know the ropes, 
not only deliver the goods to the supply depot but save 
the Army money in the doing. Present policy indicates 
that it’s costing the services money to learn this lesson 
over again. Let’s hope they do learn it and not resort 
to strong arm methods. 


UNCERTAIN—Meanwhile it’s next to impossible 
to operate on other than a day to day basis. A busi- 
ness man trying to make plans for the future is like 
the man who built his house not knowing when and 
where the new road would go through. Just where 
and at what speed Mr. Truman will drive his war 
mo!) ‘lization bulldozer is at this moment as problemati- 
cal «s the next move of the Kremlin. Some good folks 
appirently still seem to think that we can maintain a 
three million man army, “police the world, spend 30 
billion dollars a year and up on the prospect of war, 
and still continue on a “‘business as usual” basis. Those 
wel!-intentioned souls are just not facing reality and 
the chances are a thousand to one they are not operat- 
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ing a business. Until the pattern is a bit more defined, 
long term commitments would seem to be a bit risky. 
Spot sales for prompt shipment only is a wise proce- 
dure for the canning industry today. 


ALLOCATION—Speaking of a “business as usual” 
basis, that policy toward Russia has brought about 
some ridiculous results. It sounds good to tell long- 
shoremen, columnists and others to stop trying to 
make foreign policy, but the shenanigans in the Secur- 
ity Council last month and this month too for that mat- 
ter, are enough to make us wonder if our foreign policy 
isn’t the brain child of a lunatic. Now the President 
of the B. F. Goodrich Company tells us that crude 
rubber, a vital strategic material, is being siphoned 
out of British Malaya and Indonesia in increasing 
quantities by Russia at the expense of the United 
States. Whether it’s rubber, fish, tin or whatnot, it’s 
time to call a halt to this ridiculous sham battle, and 
before asking the American people and American busi- 
ness to do without, cut Russia and her Satellites off 
from supplies of strategic materials and inform her 
suppliers that continuing to trade with Russia in these 
materials will not be considered a friendly act. 


WASTE DISPOSAL — Canners have an idea they 
have the world’s greatest problem in waste disposal. 
While there’s no denying it’s a big one, and costly, and 
that it promises to become bigger, we’ve recently un- 
covered one that makes the canners’ look like a simple 
little problem that might be handled by the kitchen 
“disposal”. Up at the Knolls Atomic Power Laboratory 
operated near Schenectady, New York, by the General 
Electric Company, a 26 million dollar disposal unit is 
treating 125,000 gallons of atomic waste a month, at 
a cost of 14 cents per gallon. The waste is evaporated 
until the water is pure enough to be discharged into 
the storm sewer. But getting rid of the solids isn’t 
quite so easy. At present they are being stored in 
steel drums until some Houdini can suggest a way of 
making them disappear. One possibility is that they 
will be embedded in concrete blocks, carried out to sea 
and dumped. 
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THE 1950 FROZEN ASPARAGUS PACK 


The Frozen Asparagus Pack, according to the National Association of Frozen Food 
Packers, increased moderately in 1950, to 19,353,951 pounds. This production was 
greater than that of any year since 1946. 

While the 1950 total for the East and South was moderately reduced from the 
pack of the preceding year, production increases were reported for the West and for 
the Midwest. 


Again this year, retail sizes predominated, representing about 75 percent of the 
total. Most of the remainder of the pack went into the 2% pound size. The pack by 
Region and Size of Container and for recent years for comparison follows: 


TOTAL UNITED STATES PACK 1944 12,339,171 
Year Pounds 1945 20,637,590 
1942 5,769,452 1946 28,316,074 
9,619,255 1947 10,737,171 

PACK BY REGION 

Preliminary 

Region 1948 1949 1950 
Pounds Pounds Pounds 
East and South 9,652,390 8,009,676 7,372,998 
| 281,404 649,226 773,238 
West 8,387,415 9,763,33 11,207,715 
Total 18,321,209 18,422,240 19,358,951 

PACK BY SIZE OF CONTAINER 

Preliminary 

1948 1949 1950 
Size Pounds Pounds Pounds 
12 ounce san 12,756,560 13,361,873 12,210,045 
Other retail sizes (1 lb. and under) 41,346 2,392,847 
2% pounds 5,226,815 4,869,000 4,483,445 
4 and 5 pounds 18,978 65,545 67,422 
Other small sizes (Under 10 Ibs.) 37,556 68,832 174,072 
Miscellaneous large sizes (10 Ibs. and OveP) ......ccccccesesceeeeeeeee 281,300 15,644 26,120 
Total 18,321,209 18,422,240 19,358,951 


THE 1950 PACK OF FROZEN SPRING SPINACH 


(January 1 to July 1) 


Based on reports of individual packers, the National Association of Frozen Food 
Packers reports that the 1950 pack of Spring Spinach amounted to 28,335,195 pounds, 
a decline of 24 percent from the 37,348,572 pounds packed last year. Although much 
smaller than last year, the 1950 pack was far above that of any year prior to 1949. 

The most significant reduction in pack was indicated for the East and South, 
primarily because of sharply curtailed operations in Texas. 

Similar to the situation in previous years, the greatest part of the volume again 
was packed in 14 ounce containers. This size represented about three-fourths of the 
total pack in 1950. 


TOTAL UNITED STATES PACK 12,661,154 
Year Pounds 1:46 18,306,950 

PACK BY REGION 
1948 1949 1950 
Region Pounds Pounds Pounds 
East and South 11,545,543 15,943,844 9,238,123 
West! 7,915,366 21,404,728 19,097,072 
Total 19,460,909 37,348,572 28,335,195 
1 Data for the West include production of one firm in the Midwest. 
PACK BY SIZE OF CONTAINER 
1948 1949 1950 
Size Pounds Pounds Pounds 
Other retail sizes (1 Ib. and under) ........cccccccccsssssssssesssocsscessosees 469,392 2,863,021 1,327,912 
2% pounds 2,895,555 3,300,675 1,616,468 
4 and 5 pounds 240,880 667,714 413,055 
Other sizes? 1,751,106 3,494,667 3,471,798 
Total ... 19,460,909 37,348,572 28,335,195 


* The bulk of production in this category is packed in container 
weight—mostly in 8 pound and 6 pound sizes, 


sizes of less than 10 pounds net 
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AGRICULTURAL CHEMICALS 
INDUSTRY IN IMPROVED 
POSITION 


Industry will meet foreseeable in- | 


creased demands for agricultural chemi- 
cals provided a sufficient supply of raw 
materials is available, Ernest Hart, 


NAC president told the seventeenth an- © 


nual meeting of the National Agricul- 
tural Chemicals Association last week at 
Spring Lake, New Jersey. 


“Industry’s improved position to meet © 
from | 
almost revolutionary developments in the | 
science of pest control and a sizable in- | 


additional requirements results 


crease in plant capacity,” Mr. Hart said, 
“During the past decade many new ma- 
terials have been developed, tested, and 


marketed, which together with improve. | 
ments in other products have provided | 


users with the means for more effective 
insect, disease, and weed control than 
ever before. Industry’s materials have 
contributed greatly to the ever increas- 
ing efficiency of agricultural production. 
Plant capacity has been considerably ex- 
panded by industry during the past five 
years, however, some of this new capa- 
city is in facilities which might be taken 
over by the government in a major 
emergency,” said Mr. Hart. 


“Industry has both the know-how and 
the capacity to do the job if the raw 
materials are available,’ Mr. Hart 
concluded. 


John D. Conner, NAC counsel, speak- 


ing before the same audience, advised nf 


that proposed tolerances may be an- 


nounced by the Residue Tolerance Hear- 


ing’s Administrator in time to guide 
state officials in making their 1951 
recommendations. 


“The Hearing has been conducted in 
an atmosphere of mutual constructive 
cooperation between the Food and Drug 
Administration and all interested par- 
ties,’ Mr. Conner said. “Only through 
the continued cooperation, which in- 
cludes the examination of evidence and 
filing of briefs by interested parties, can 
practical regulations be evolved which 
will be adequate to the consumer, the 
farmer, and the manufacturer.” 


Mr. Conner pointed out the opportun- 
ity under law granting the Administra- 
tor wide discretion in setting proposed 
tolerances. 


“Industry’s job now is to assist the 
Administrator through briefs, in cor- 
relating the more than six million esti- 


mated words of evidence and then apply- F 


ing it to the legal concept specified by 
Congress in Section 406(a) of the Food, 
Drug and Cosmetic Act in such a mal- 
ner that the resultant regulations will 
permit the prudent use of industry’: 
products without undue restriction upol 
the farmer and with complete assurance 
of safety to the consumer,” Mr. Conner 
said. 
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In another few months the machines above will be extracting a river of golden juice 
from the Florida orange crop. Today the units move along assembly line in big FMC 
plant at Lakeland, Florida. 


CITRUS JUICE EXTRACTORS 
PRODUCTION LINE 


With production now in full swing on 


their new type inline juice extractors, 


the Lakeland plant of Food Machinery 
& Chemical Corporation is working on 
day and night shifts, officials announced 
recently. 


To better acquaint residents of Lake- 
land and Lakeland section of Florida 
with the operations of the local plant, an 


open house was held recently, with over — 


400 persons being conducted on tours 
through the plant. 


More than 330 persons are employed 
at the Lakeland plant, representing a 
gain of 25 to 33143 percent in recent 
months. The weekly payroll is approxi- 
mately $15,000.00. 


the decision to expand the production 
of the new type juice machines was 
brought about because of demand and 
because of Food Machinery’s faith in the 
future of the Florida citrus industry, 
according to Courtney W. Campbell, vice 
president in charge of operations of the 
Florida division. 


Campbell pointed out that results with 
the new juicers in test operations under 
commercial conditions last year were so 
Satisfactory that demand for the new 
machines exceeded expectations. The 
Florida division, he pointed out, has 
Spent several hundred thousand dollars 
developing the new juicers. 
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Working on day and night shifts, 
manufacturing departments at the Lake- 
land plant will have turned out approxi- 
mately 500 of the new extractors by the 
time the next citrus season gets under- 
way, Howard L. Shannon, FMC division 
manager, declared. 


The inline juicers, which utilize a pat- 
ent granted to Wilbur Pipkin, well 
known Lakelander, are the result of sev- 
eral years of research and experimenta- 
tion by FMC personnel. 


They were first installed commercially 
in citrus plants last season. The amaz- 
ing records for efficiency and juice qual- 
ity established by these machines was 
an important factor in the decision of 
FMC officials to begin tooling up for 
mass production of the:extractors, Shan- 
non stated. 


NEW PRINCIPLE 
The extractors work on an entirely 
new principle. Giant fingers gently but 
firmly squeeze the fruit, while a special 
strainer and tube separates the juice 
from the seeds and rag. 


Juice derived from the extractors is so 
free from oil that elimination of expen- 
sive de-oiling equipment enables the 
single strength juice canner to produce 
the highest quality juice in greater vol- 
ume at lower cost, officials pointed out, 
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“The high price of citrus fruits makes 
it all the more necessary that processors 
practice economy in their operation,” 
Elliott Tourjee, FMC sales manager, 
pointed out. “The increase demand for 
both single strength Florida citrus juice 
and concentrate has made it necessary 
that an extractor be constructed which 
will give high yield and maximum qual- 
ity,” Tourjee explained. 

In addition to the two shifts required 
in the machine dept., a number of other 
departments of the local plant have also 
added two shifts to insure that deliveries 
of the machines go out on schedule, the 
sales manager declared. 

In addition to Florida processors, can- 
ning and concentrate plants in Texas 
and California will also get some of the 
new extractors, Tourjee declared. 

The extractors have been featured in 
full page adds in Time magazine, Busi- 
ness Week and other national publica- 
tions in line with the institutional adver- 
tising program of FMC to increase the 
consumption of Florida citrus, Shannon 
pointed out. 


NEW STEEL STRAPPING 
DISPENSER 


This new, mobile strapping dispenser 
offers advantages which will be welcome 
wherever strapping is used. Chief among 
its features is the new “Straptroller,” 
which keeps the flow of strapping under 
control at all times, without backlash, 
and without interference from too much 
slack. An easy pull feeds strap smooth- 
ly, without drag or sudden stoppages, be- 
eause the new “Straptroller” pulls for- 
ward on the strap, and back on the reel 
at the same time. The dispenser cannot 
roll in the direction of the pull of the 


New Signode Steel Strapping Dispenser 


strap, because the strap is dispensed at 
right angles to the wheels. Still another 
feature appreciated by the operator is the 
ease with which the full reels of strap- 
ping can be loaded in the dispenser. This 
job is done with the dispenser lying 
down. Only the hub cap and top disk 
need to be removed for loading. The dis- 
penser may be used in vertical or hori- 
zontal position. For more Information 
write: Signode Steel Strapping Com- 
pany, 2600 N. Western Avenue, Chicago 
47, Illinois, 
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J. D. McVean, Kent County Agricultural Agent, (left) points out the County on the 
map to R. L. Faison, Manager, American Can Company’s “Maryland” factory in 


Baltimore. 
of Kent. 
at Timonium. 


EXHIBIT STRESSES IMPORTANCE 
OF CANNING 


The importance of the canning and can 
manufacturing industries to the prosper- 
ity and welfare of the state’s citizens 
was the keynote of the University of 
Maryland Extension Service exhibit at 
the 1950 State Fair at Timonium, Md., 
last week. It was estimated that more 
than 100,000 persons saw the display 
during the 10-day duration of the fair. 


The exhibit graphically told how the 
grower, can manufacturer and canner 
combine their efforts with the result that 
canning is one of Maryland’s five top in- 
dustries. More than $65,000,000 worth 
of agricultural products are distributed 
annually from Maryland to all sections 
of the United States, the display indi- 
eated. This results in the return to 
Maryland of many millions of dollars 
that contribute greatly to the employ- 
ment and progress of the men, women 
and children of the Free State. 

Maryland in 1949 canned more toma- 
toes and string beans than any other 
state, and ranked fourth in the United 
States in the production of all canned 
foods, it was shown. 181 different food 
items are shipped to all parts of the 
United States and many foreign coun- 
tries. Maryland can manufacturing 
plants annually produce 2,400,000,000 
containers, a large part of which are 
used to pack the 350,000 tons of vege- 
tables that are produced every year in 
the state for processing. 


Most of the famous Eastern Shore canneries are located below the County 
Map is part of the canning industry exhibit at the Maryland State Fair 


The display was produced in coopera- 
tion with Dr. H. L. Stier, chief of the 
State Department of Markets at the 
University of Maryland, by the canning 
and can manufacturing industries. Spe- 
cial assistance was rendered by the 
American Can Company, Tri-State Pack- 
ers’ Association, and the Can Manufac- 
turers’ Institute. 


FRUIT GROWING COURSE 
OFFERED AT RUTGERS 


Technical know-how of high quality 
fruit production will be taught in a 10- 
week course opening October 16 at Rut- 
gers University. 

The course in fruit growing is one of 
a series of short courses given annually 
at the New Jersey State University. The 
short courses are now in their 45th year. 
Tuition is free to residents of the State. 
Although farm experience is desirable, 
the courses are open to all interested in 
the subjects. 


In the fruit growing course, students 
will have an opportunity to become 
acquainted with the fruit breeding work 
for which the New Jersey Agricultural 
Experiment Station has become world 
known, especially for its new varieties of 
peaches and strawberries. New insecti- 
cides and fungicides and their use in the 
modern orchard will also be given atten- 
tion, as will soil management, cultivation 
and pruning. Fruit marketing, a field 
in which there are a number of new 
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developments, will 
consideration. 


All phases of the course will be taught 
by regular members of the Rutgers 
staff, and the work will include lectures, 
discussions, demonstrations and work in 
the laboratory, orchard and greenhouse. 
Further information about the course 
and an application blank for enrollment 
can be obtained from the office of Prof. 
Frank G. Helyar, director of resident 
instruction at the College of Agriculture, 
New Brunswick, New Jersey. 


be given careful 


INDUSTRIAL WASTE DISPOSAL 
CONTROL PAYING DIVIDENDS 


Big dividends are already being har- 
vested by industry and the public in an 
expanding program to control the dis- 
posal of industrial wastes. 

“The public can count its gains in 
terms of wild life conservation, and in- 
dustry in the recapture and use of 
wastes which, once considered useless, 
polluted streams,” according to Louis 
Gess, chief processing application engi- 
neer for Minneapolis-Honeywell Regula- 
tor Company. Mr. Gess will discuss in- 
dustrial waste disposal at a symposium 
to be held by the Philadelphia section, 
Instrument Society of America, on 
November 2. 

The subject of the meeting, to be held 
at the Hotel Bellevue-Stratford, will be 
“Industrial Waste Disposal—A Problem 
for Instrumentation.” In addition to Mr. 
Gess, the speakers scheduled to speak in- 
clude William Hart, Atlantic Refining 
Company; L. Drew Betz, W. H. and L. 
D. Betz; Bruce Dickerson, Hercules Pow- 
der Company; Arthur Gorman, The 
Atomic Energy Commission and Francis 
S. Friel, Albright & Friel, consulting 
engineers. The symposium will be an 
all-day meeting, followed by a dinner, 
an evening speaker and motion pictures 
on waste disposal. 


SWEET POTATO 
PROMOTION SET 


The largest crop of sweet potatoes in 
four years, with consequent low prices, 
has caused producer representatives to 
ask trade and Government help in push- 
ing sales during the heavy early market- 
ing season, from mid-September to mid- 
October. 

The U. S. Department of Agriculture 
is supporting the campaign, through its 
trade relations and information services, 
and is helping enlist industry coopera- 
tion. Intensive promotion of sweet pota- 
toes is planned for the merchandising 
week of September 21-27. Food writers, 
broadcasters, home economists, nutrition- 
ists, restauranteurs, and others are being 
provided with information, radio an- 
nouncements, recipes, and other material. 
The campaign will be nationwide in 
scope, with heaviest emphasis in the 
South and East. 
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KNOUSE WILL PACK 
HINES-PARK LINE 


Selection of Knouse Foods of Peach 
Glen, Pennsylvania, to pack and mer- 
chandise on a national basis a full line 
of high quality apple products under the 
Dunean Hines brand was announced dur- 
ing the week. 


The announcement, which was made 
jointly by M. E. Knouse, president of 
Knouse Foods, and Roy H. Parks of 
Ithaca, New York, president of Hines- 
Park Foods, Inc., said that the Duncan 
Hines line of apple products would hit 
the market as soon as labels can be 
secured, which will be around November 
1. Knouse Foods brings to sixteen the 
number of quality food packers who have 
been granted franchises to date to pack 
a total of more than sixty quality food 
produets under the Duncan Hines label. 


ROGERS BROTHERS MOVES 


Rogers Brothers Seed Company, Inc., 
on September 15, transferred the seed 
sales and accounting departments from 
Chicago, Illinois to Idaho Falls, Idaho. 
All communications, letters, wires and 
telephone calls, should hereafter be ad- 
dressed to the company at Idaho Falls. 


MAYONNAISE MEN TO MEET 


Mayonnaise & Salad Dressing Manu- 
facturers Association will hold a one day 
meeting at the Stevens Hotel, Chicago, 
October 12, to discuss the new Standards 
to go into effect for the industry on 
November 10. Henry A. Lepper, Chief 
of the Cereal and Dairy Branch, Divi- 
sion of Food, Food & Drug Administra- 
tion, will be in attendance to answer 
questions. 


CONTRIBUTE TO LABORATORY 
AND PILOT PLANT 


A check for $13,425, representing con- 
tributions from Wisconsin canners and 
allied industries, the result of solicitation 
of the Wisconsin Canners Association’s 
Food Technology Committee, was pre- 
sented at a recent meeting of the Board 
o! Regents of the University of Wiscon- 
sin, to provide additional equipment for 
the Food Research Laboratories and 
Pilot Plant in Babcock Hall, which is 
expected to be completed early next year. 


OXARART RESIGNS HUNT POST 


‘rank Oxarart has resigned as Adver- 
ticing Manager of Hunt Foods, Inc., Ful- 
le-ton, California, to organize a radio 
and television advertising service in 
Hollywood. 
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NEWS AND PERSONALS 


LT. GORSLINE HONORED 


Working with a task force of the U. S. 
Navy in Korean waters, Lt (j.g.) Sam 
G. Gorsline, Jr. had the honor of making 
the 28,000th landing on a plane carrier 
for which he received a birthday cake. 
Lt. Gorsline is the son of Sam G. Gors- 
line, Secretary-Treasurer of the Canning 
Machinery & Supplies Association. 


S. & R. EXPANSION 


S. & R. Fine Foods, Inc., mayonnaise 
and salad dressing manufacturers of 
Streator, Illinois, has purchased the 
building formerly owned and occupied 
by the Knoedler Manufacturers, Inc. of 
Sareator, which will provide extra floor 
space and ground for further expansion, 
made necessary by the rapid growth of 
the company. 


STALEY OPENS 
NEW SOY BEAN UNIT 


The A. E. Staley Manufacturing Com- 
pany has opened its new $5,000,000 sol- 
vent extraction plant at Decatur, Illinois, 
which has a daily capacity for process- 
ing 800 tons of soy beans. Two buildings 
comprise the new unit, one is six stories 
high with 50,000 square feet of floor 
space, and the second of five stories 
with 26,000 square feet of floor space. 
The company’s two soy bean processing 
plants at Decatur employ about 130 
workers. 


OZARK DATES 


The 43rd Annual Convention of the 
Ozark Canners Association will be held 
at the Colonial Hotel, Springfield, Mis- 
souri, on Thursday and Friday, Febru- 
ary, 1 and 2, Secretary F. R. Spurgin 
has announced. 


LINK BELT WORM GEAR DRIVES 


The Link Belt Company has issued a 
new 80 page book No. 2324, illustrating 
and describing three basic types of worm 
gear drives as available in ten different 
sizes for fractional or larger horse 
power, and in speed ratios of 35 to 1 up 
to 8,000 to 1. Features enumerated for 
these enclosed right angle drives are 
compact design, anti-friction bearings, 
automatic splash lubrication, high ratios 
in small space, quiet performance, and 
their adaptability for vertical or horizon- 
tal driving. Solutions for many typical 
drive problems are given in the book, 
available upon request direct from the 
company at Chicago 1, or any of its 
offices. 
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STANGE APPOINTMENT 


Bruce L. Durling, son of Bill Durling, 
President and General Manager of the 
William J. Stange Company, has been 
appointed coordinator of sales and 
research. 

Bruce Durling joined Stange in 1940 
and has represented the company in a 
sales capacity on the West Coast for the 
past four years. In July he was recalled 
to the Chicago office to assume new 
duties. His training in production prior 
to his service in the Navy, coupled with 
his later experience in sales, fit him well 
for his new duties. 


SADLER MOVES UP 


Emery Sadler, who has had wide ex- 
perience in the canned fish industry, has 
been appointed manager of the canned 
fish division of Parrott & Co. at Los 
Angeles, California. 


MILLION DOLLAR FIRE 


A million dollar fire destroyed the 
plant of the Sealand Food Corporation 
of Canada, Ltd., Shippigan, New Bruns- 
wick, on September 4. 


RETIRES FROM SEED BUSINESS 


H. F. Sewell, for many years Adver- 
tising Manager for Northrup, King & — 
Company, seedsmen, of Minneapolis, 
Minnesota, retired as of September 1. 


NEW LAB PULPER 


Cefaly Experimental Company, manu- 
facturers of the Succulometer and Con- 
sistometer, instruments for measuring 
the quality of whole kernel and cream 
style corn respectively, are introducing 
a new Laboratory Pulper-Finisher, de- 
signed for the purpose of comminuting 
small samples of products to a uniform 
pulp, and at the same time separating 
the pulp from certain fibres and other 
hard discreet particles. 

The instrument can be used for evalu- 
ating quality factors, particularly color 
in such products as fruit preserves and 
tomatoes. It may also be used as a mini- 
ature pulper to prepare samples of juice 
from tomatoes and other fruits. 

The company has just moved into a 
new building at 3905 Perry Street, 
Brentwood, Maryland. 


CANNER APPOINTS BROKER 


Jasper Wyman & Son, veteran canners 
of Willbridge, Maine, have appointed 
Dudley & Weisl, Inc., Boston, as their 
brokers for Maine, New Hampshire, Ver- 
mont, and Boston, Mass. 


NEW LABEL HAS NOVEL 
FEATURES 


The unique design treatment of the new 
label for Ten-B-Low ice cream concen- 
trate manufactured by Ten-B-Low Co., 
Columbus, Ohio, adds greatly to the sales 
appeal of the package by accomplishing 
several novel merchandising jobs for the 
product. 

The new label has an extra area 
beyond the gluing lap which wraps 
around the can under the regular portion 
of the label. The extra area provides 
for a 3 x 5 indexed recipe, illustrated in 
full color. This portion of the label 
conveniently comes off the can when a 
housewife cuts along the dotted line as 
instructed on the surface of the label, 
and can be filed in an ordinary kitchen 
recipe card holder. The series of recipes 
features additional uses for Ten-B-Low 
in making frozen desserts, other than 
ice cream, such as Lemon Super Chiffon 
Pie, Coconut Chews and Egg Nog. 

In addition to this feature, the Ten-B- 
Low labels contain a series of eight dif- 
ferent illustrated recipes for preparing 
a variety of ice cream flavors. Other 
recipes and suggestions for using the 
product are contained on the reverse side 
of the label in one color. Thus, each 
label is virtually a miniature recipe 
booklet in itself. 

The new labels are applied to the cans 
by a special automatic labeler. The labels 
are lithographed by the new EYE-O- 
MATIC Color Process of the United 
States Printing & Lithograph Company. 


IN BROKERAGE FIELD 


H. Robert Walters, previously New 
England manager for the Grocery Store 
Products Company, has joined J. W. 
Tarbell Co., Boston food brokers. The 
company will operate hence forth as Tar- 
bell, Walters & Co. 


VIRGINIA JOBBER DIES 
Edwin S. Clay, vice-president of the 
Barrow Grocery Co., of Blackstone, Vir- 
ginia, died last week at the age of 54. 


SUPER 


Here is shown front and back view of new label, designed by The United States Print- 


RAW TOMATO COLOR STUDIES 


A cooperative project to evaluate ob- 
jective color measurement tests for de- 
termining color in raw tomatoes in rela- 
tion to U. S. Federal Grades is now 
underway at Riverton, New Jersey and 
Rutgers University. The project calls 
for the use of a color difference meter to 
determine the practicability as a means 
of measuring the accuracy and uniform- 
ity of Federal-State inspectors with re- 
gard to their interpretations of color. 
The project is the outcome of prelimi- 
nary work during the 1949 season when 
samples of tomatoes were obtained which 
had previously been graded High U. S. 
No. 1, Low U. S. No. 1, High U. S. No. 
2 and Low U. S. No 2. The samples, 
when checked by a color measurement 
fell into definite patterns on a chroma- 
city chart. Those cooperating in the 
project are: The N. J. Agricultural Ex- 
periment Station, Rutgers University; 
Fruit & Vegetable Branch of P.M.A. and 
the Research and Marketing Administra- 
tion, U.S.D.A.; Division of Markets of 
the N. J. Department of Agriculture; 
New Jersey-Pennsylvania Tomato Grades 
Assn. of the N. J. Farm Bureau; and the 
N. J. Canners Association. Dr. C. H. 
Mahoney, Director of the National Can- 
ners Association’s Raw Products Bureau 
is participating in the work in an advis- 
ory capacity. 


NFBA ADDS MEMBERS 


Watson Rogers, president of the Na- 
tional Food Brokers’ Association, an- 
nounces that the following have been ad- 
mitted to association membership:— 
Arnold H. Hirt, Cleveland, recommended 
by Arthur M. Jones; Roanoke, Va., 
branch of the LeRoy Crowder Corp. of 
Richmond, Va.; J. L. Read Company, Mil- 
waukee, recommended by Son & Read 
Company; Hanna & Smith Inc. of D. C., 
Washington, recommended by the Walter 
Leaman Co; and San Diego, California, 
branch of the Gouley Burcham Company, 
of Los Angeles. 


ing & Lithographing Co. Novel feature is the extra area provided at the left of the 
label lap on which a series of illustrated recipes appear designed to fit a 3 x 5 kitchen 
recipe file. Reverse side of the label, also, is used for additional recipes and sugges- 


tions for using the product. 
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DISTRIBUTORS 


SECRETARY BRANNAN 
TO ADDRESS FOOD MEN 


WASHINGTON, D. C.—Secretary of 
Agriculture Charles Brannan has ac- 
cepted an invitation to address 1500 food 
industry executives at NAFC’s 17th an- 
nual meeting at Cincinnati, Ohio, Octo- 
ber 16-18, John A. Logan, president of 
the National Association of Food Chains, 
has announced. 


Mr. Logan said that the Secretary of 
Agriculture was expected to talk on the 
nation’s outlook for food supplies, of 
timely interest because of the uncer- 
tainty over what the Korean crisis may 
mean in terms of feeding the nation’s 
civilian population. 

Other notables who have accepted invi- 
tations to make addresses during the 
three-day session are: Gen. Lucius D. 
Clay, U. S. Army, retired; Charles E. 
Wilson, president of General Motors 
Corporation; and, Marion B. Folsom, 
chairman of the Committee for Economic 
Development. 

More than 200 food chain companies 
comprise the membership of the NAFC. 
These companies range in size from two 
stores to as many as 2000 retail food out- 
lets operated by a single organization. 


VISITING MD. CANNERS 


John Colby, of The Gold-Rose Co., New 
York food brokers, was visiting tomato 
canners in Maryland during the past 
week, 


RESIGNS POST 


W. C. Permar, manager of the Sacra- 
mento, California, branch of United 
Grocers, has resigned, because of ill 
health, after having been associated with 
UG for the past 15 years. 


SEES TRADE UPTURN 


Considerable improvement has devel- 
oped in the wholesale grocery industry in 
recent months, Consolidated Grocers Cor- 
poration noted in its annual report last 
week, with the company’s current sales 
running at the highest levels in the past 
three years. 


Consolidated reported sales for its fis- 
cal year ended June 30, 1950, of $153,- 
333,728, against $151,404,174 in the pre- 
vious fiscal year. Net income for the 
year was $1,623,805, against $2,506,032 
during the previous fiscal year. 

Pointing out that indicated surpluses 
of some canned fruits and vegetables 
have not developed, the report com- 
mented: “Strengthening of demand 
brought a further firmness in business 
activity.” 
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—THE CONDITION OF CROPS 


BEANS 


IIOMESTEAD, FLA., Sept. 8, 1950—Green 
Beans: Awaiting the termination of the 
rainy season and about September 20 
some of the growers will start planting. 

AFTON, MICH., Sept. 7, 1950—Green & 
Wax Beans: Crop 100 percent. 


ROCHESTER, N. Y., Sept. 11, 1950—Snap 
Beans: Crop is pretty well in containers 
except for small volume being packed 
from day to day. Canners got more up 
than expected, but pack will still be sub- 
stantially below last year for the State. 


WESLACO, TEX., Sept. 5, 1950—Green 
Beans: Crop now being planted but hav- 
ing difficulties getting acreage contracted 
on account of hot and dry weather. Ex- 
pect to plant same acreage as last year. 


CORN 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND., Sept 6, 1950 — 
Corn: It is difficult to keep up with crop 
and pack prospects. A week ago it ap- 
peared we were really getting underway 
and that the next four weeks would see 
heavy deliveries and production hitting 
its stride. The cloudy weather and ex- 
cessive rainfall of last week, varying 
from two to seven inches over the State, 
and low temperatures’. since, have 
changed the picture. Corn varies over 
the State, some getting a good pack 
while definitely short in others. With 
reduced acreage it may not exceed a mil- 
lion cases. Must have fair and warm 
weather for the next three or four weeks 
for ripening stock that is in the fields. 


ROCHESTER, IND., Sept. 8, 1950—Corn: 
Finished golden pack on September 6. 
It was one of the shortest on record, 
averaging 35 cases per acre. Corn was 
very tender; would not mature due to 
cold weather through August. Just 
starting to pack Country Gentlemen and 
it may run 40 cases per acre. However, 
we cut our acreage 50 percent on this 
late corn, so will not run over 30 percent 
of 1949, All in all, would say about half 


a crop from less acreage is the picture 
for 1950. 

ROCHESTER, N. Y., Sept. 11, 1950—Sweet 
Corn: Crop needs warm weather. Should 


be at top production right now but cool 
weather is holding crop back. Yields 
been good to date on acreage harvested. 


MADISON, WIs., Sept. 9, 1950—Corn: 
Although daytime temperatures have 
been moderate, nights have been cold and 
swt corn is not maturing properly. 
Most Wisconsin corn canners, despite a 
very late start, are operating short days, 
Waiting for corn to reach canning stage. 
Boi) yields per acre and cut per ton con- 
tinue light. In order to harvest the Wis- 
consin crop still in the fields another four 
weeks of frost-free weather will be re- 
quired. Borer damage may still oceur 
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on late-planted fields. It is questionable 
whether insecticide treatment is justified 
at so late a date in view of the possibil- 
ity of killing frost. However, if frost 
does hold off, there is the alternative pos- 
sibility that the tail end of the crop may 
be damaged by borer. 


TOMATOES 


HOMESTEAD, FLA., Sept. 8, 1950—Toma- 
toes: Crops in this area are not planted 
as yet. Growers will not start until 
about October 1 on tomatoes. 


DELPHI, JND., Sept. 7, 1950—Tomatoes: 
Early blight and late blight. About 50 
percent of normal crop. Quality fair to 
poor. 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND., Sept. 6, 1950—To- 
matoes: It is difficult to keep up with 
crop and pack ‘prospects. A week ago it 
appeared we were really getting under- 
way and that the next four weeks would 
see heavy deliveries and production hit- 
ting its stride. The cloudy weather and 
excessive rainfall of last week, varying 
from two to seven inches over the State, 
and low temperatures’ since, have 
changed the picture. Tomatoes have been 
definitely damaged. Most acreage now 
shows the effects of disease and the pros- 
pects today do not seem any better than 
a year ago, which was below normal. 


GREENSBORO, MD., Sept. 6, 1950—Crop 
about over. Averaged 70 percent of last 
year in yield. 20 percent more acreage. 
Early blight decreased production. 


AFTON, MICH., Sept. 7, 1950 — Toma- 
toes: Crop 25 percent; poor. 


CRANE, MO., Sept. 8, 1950—Tomatoes: 
Acreage about same as in 1949. Pros- 
pective yield at present time about 13 
percent. of 1949. Pack nearly over. Late 
blight took our crop. 


MARSHFIELD, MO., Sept. 6, 1950—Toma- 
toes: Our pack will be over in next two 
weeks. About 20 to 25 percent of last 
year. Season has been cold and wet. 
Fruit now on vines is rottening rather 
than ripening. 


EGG HARBOR CITY, N. J., Sept. 8, 1950— 
Tomatoes: Tonnage per acre will exceed 
1949 crop. 


ROCHESTER, N. Y., Sept. 11, 1950—To- 
matoes: There is still a good crop in the 
State but the cool weather has held the 
ripening process back. There is consider- 
able fear being expressed that unless we 
get a late frost a considerable volume of 
the crop will not ripen. 


DEFIANCE. OHIO, Sept. 7, 1950—Toma- 
toes: Late blight starting; some fields 
damaged severely. With a late season 
and no more blight damage, we should 
have a normal crop. Quality has been 
good. 
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FRUIT 


AFTON, MICH., Sept. 7, 1950 — Red 
Raspberries: Crop 100 percent. 

EGG HARBOR CITY, N. J., Sept. 8, 1950— 
Blueberries: About 25 percent less crop. 

Cranberries: Approximately 30 per- 
cent increases expected. Reports indicate 
excellent quality. 


ROCHESTER, N. Y., Sept. 14, 1950—Ap- 
ples: Practically everyone is buying fruit 
right now with an adequate volume to 
meet processor needs. No change in 
crop prospects; still look good. 

Grapes: Look excellent with substan- 
tial crop forecast. 


WESLACO, TEX., Sept. 5, 1950—Citrus: 
Orange crop looks good but white grape- 
fruit very spotty. 


OTHER ITEMS. 


GRIFFIN, GA., Sept. 11, 1950—Pimien- 
tos: Contracted acreage up by one-third 
over last year. Prospective yield up con- 
siderably. Heavy rains and wind off 
recent hurricanes caused considerable 
damage to crop. 


ROCHESTER, N. Y., Sept. 11, 1950 — 
Beets: Rains helped late beets consider- 
ably. Crop looks good and will be above 
last year. 


Carrots: Looking good; larger crop 
than a year ago. 


Cabbage: Most kraut packers are now 
cutting. Plenty of cabbage available for 
present. Late cabbage still looks good. 


SEATON REPORTS ON 
HEAT UNIT SYSTEM 


The findings of a survey conducted 
among companies using the heat unit 
system of crop control in the canning 
industry was reported to the American 
Institute of Biological Sciences at its 
September 11 meeting at Ohio State Uni- 
versity by H. L. Seaton of Continental 
Can Company’s Research Department. 


Research studies over a _ nine-year 
period, ending in 1932, established defi- 
nite relationships in peas and sweet corn 
between accumulated temperatures above 
certain bases and plant development, 
especially in regard to canning maturity. 

The Green Giant Company further in- 
vestigated the theory and found that 
definite planting schedules could be for- 
mulated in advance of actual planting, 
and that harvest dates could be predicted 
with reasonable accuracy. In 1945 that 
company revealed the basic principles to 
the industry, and in 1950 more than 
350,000 acres of peas and sweet corn 
were grown under the system. 

Mr. Seaton is chief of agricultural de- 
velopment for the customer research 
division of Continental’s Research De- 
partment. 


WEEKLY REVIEW 


THE SITUATION — As the weather 
continued cold and rainy over a consider- 
able part of the country this week, can- 
ners’, brokers’ and buyers’ spirits alike 
were chilled by the bleak prospects of 
hard hit crops. So many canners have 
withdrawn from the market for a num- 
ber of causes that it can be said gener- 
ally that the market is in nominal posi- 
tion. Yet here and there canners can 
be found who will name prices for im- 
mediate shipment only and these are the 
prices found on our price page. Chief 
reasons for withdrawal are: 1—Oversold, 
2—Can’t keep up with increasing costs 
of raw stock, 3—Want to save their 
stocks for the Quartermaster, 4—To wait 
for the air to clear. 


Brokers after a hey day such as they 
thought would never return are now 
wondering what they’re going to do the 
rest of the year. Buyers, though shaken 
by the President’s week-end reference to 
rollbacks, would like to have more 
rounded inventories on a number of 
items—tomatoes, fruits, small sieve peas, 
etc., etc. Some of the prices that are 
being named due to drastic increased 
price of raw produce, are making all con- 
cerned set up and take notice. The to- 
mato market is completely out of hand 
with products, catsup for instance, not 
far behind. The prices announced this 
week on Northwest pears sound like 
quotations on imported champagne and 
salmon might better change its name to 
caviar. Will the housewife pay these 
kind of prices is the question that bothers 
a good many. When Uncle Sam starts 
lifting more tax money out of the pay 
envelope, many have a hunch that these 
products won’t be sold in any great vol- 
ume to the tenament crowd. And the 
penthouse set never has and never will 
keep the closing machines running. 


APPLES—A large packer of apples in 
Virginia announced opening prices dur- 
ing the week on 1950 pack at $1.85 for 
2’s and $9.50 for 10’s. This compares 
with 1949 openings of $1.50 and $7.75. 
The company announced that it is paying 
42 percent more for apples the principle 
cost factor, than last year. Apple butter 
is quoted by the same firm at $1.15, 
$1.95, $2.50 and $7.50 for 14 ounce, 28 
ounce, 38 ounce and 120 ounce glass jars 
respectively and $7.50 for No. 10 tins. 


CORN—Added to a sharp acreage de- 
crease and weather damage, Midwest 
canners are finding that they’re not get- 
ting the cut per ton. And so with the 
carryover pretty well cleaned up and 
prospects for the smallest pack in 
decades, not too many canners are inter- 
ested in quoting. Much the same is true 
in the East. One large Eastern Shore 
of Maryland firm announced openings, 
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however, during the week on fancy 
golden cream style as follows: $1.00, 
$1.45, $1.52% for fancy 8 ounce, No. 303 
and No. 2 respectively; 95 cents, $1.3714, 
$1.45 for extra standard 8 ounce, 303 
and 2’s respectively and .90, $1.30 and 
$1.37% for standard 8 ounce, No. 303 
and No. 2 respectively. No. 10 extra 
standard was offered at $7.50. 


OTHER PRODUCTS—Market condi- 
tions on these and other products are 
described fully by our capable corres- 
pondents in other areas. 


NEW YORK MARKET 


Holidays Slow Trading Tempo — Fear Of 
Rollbacks Renewed—Tomatoes Little Better 
Than Nominal As Withdrawals Continue— 
Corn Openings Higher Than Anticipated— 
Distributors Study Pea Supply Situation— 
Limited Operation On Beans—Salmon Open- 
ings Stun Buyers—Northwest Prunes Pro- 
rated—Sold Up Position Of California Fruits 
Slows Market Activity. 


By “New York Stater” 
New York, Sept. 15, 1950 


THE SITUATION—A further upturn 
in tomato prices, a sharp rise in salmon, 
higher opening prices on New York 
fancy corn, and a strong and short can- 
ned fruit market contributed the week’s 
highlights in local canned foods news. 
Trading tempo was slowed down consid- 
erably by the Jewish holidays in mid- 
week which resulted in the closing down 
of many of the city’s wholesale grocery 
houses. On the whole, however, there 
was a fair volume of business booked, 
with buyers reaching out for additional 
coverage, particularly on items in in- 
creasingly short supply. 


THE OUTLOOK—President Truman’s 
order for the keeping of price records 
covering transactions during the period 
May 24-June 24 brought about a renewed 
fear of price rollbacks, but despite this 
danger the trade is proceeding to round 
out its inventories in the belief that the 
close of the year will see practically all 
of this season’s canned foods pack moved 
from canners’ hands. A rollback to the 
period indicated, of course, would prove 
nothing short of disastrous to the food 
distributing trades, but distributors, 
within the limitations of their liquid 
capital, must continue to protect their 
inventories ahead and gamble upon what 
the control program will bring forth. 
Hence, it is expected that canned food 
buyers will continue in the market and 
that canners will experience little dif- 
ficulty in liquidating the season’s packs. 
An unsettling, factor of course, is the 
extent to which the armed services will 
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step up their canned foods buying. Can- 
ners in many instances are reserving 
part of their packs against this contin- 
gency. If the QM takings should prove 
to be less than anticipated, these can- 
ners will have additional offerings for 
the trade later on in the season,—and, 
on the basis of the present outlook, will 
move them at prices over those at which 
recent business has been done. 


TOMATOES—Many southern canners 
have withdrawn all tomato offerings, and 
unseasonable weather has been responsi- 
ble for early cannery shutdowns in num- 
erous instances. While the market is 
little better than nominal, canners indi- 
cate their inside prices at 95 cents to 
$1.00 for standard 1s, $1.27% to $1.30 
for the limited quantities of 3038s still 
available, $1.35 to $1.45 for 2s, $2.00 to 
$2.10 for 2%s, and $6.50 to $7.00 for 10s, 
all f.o.b. canneries. California canners 
are running into higher costs and have 
advanced their opening levels, with fancy 
solid pack now reported held at a mini- 
mum of $9.75 for 10s and $2.50-$2.60 for 
2's, f.o.b. The situation in tomatoes 
has now reached the point where distrib- 
utors are again talking of buyer resis- 
tance to the shelf prices which current 
wholesale markets will necessitate. 


CORN—New York State canners, who 
had indicated an opening of $1.55 on 
fancy cream style golden in tentative 
quotations put out a week or so back, 
came through this week with a $1.65 
opening, with 303s listed at $1.50. A fair 
amount of buying interest has developed, 
although buyers are looking over the 
situation in the Tri-States where 2s are 
reported offered at $1.50 and 3038s at 
$1.40. 


PEAS—Distributors are looking over 
the supply situation rather carefully, but 
are not having much luck in bringing to 
light additional offerings of fancy sieves. 
Demand is by no means confined to the 
top grades, however, and buyers are also 
looking for standards and extra stand- 
ards. Prices showed no change during 
the period. 


BEANS—Reports from Baltimore in- 
dicate only limited operations on the fall 
green bean pack and canners were quot- 
ing for prompt shipment in a limited 
way at $1.15 for standard 2s and $1.05 
for 3038s, f.o.b. 


SALMON—Distributors got something 
of a jolt this week when canners came 
through with an opening basis of $31 
for fancy Alaska red talls, $24 for pinks 
and $21.50 for chums. all f.o.b. Seattle. 
Final pack figures are expected to show 
a pink outturn of considerably less than 
half of last year’s total and canners re- 
portedly ran into a sharp price run-up 
on chums toward the close of the season. 
While the question of consumer resis- 
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tance is coming in for study by distribu- 
tors, they are nevertheless confirming 
business to insure coverage for at least 
a part of their anticipated requirements 
during the coming season. Sharp pro- 
rates, of course, are due on pinks. 


SARDINES—tThe situation in Maine 
showed no change during the week, with 
canners still confirming quarter keyless 
at $5.50 per case, f.o.b. Packing opera- 
tions are reported broadening in Cali- 
fornia, with a firm market ruling. 


TUNA—Coast packers are talking a 
stronger market basis for all grades, in- 
fluenced both by the high opening basis 
on salmon and higher packing costs on 
their own products, as well as limited 
production. Thus far, however, no in- 
crease has been posted. 


NORTHWEST FRUITS — Reports 
from the Northwest indicate that some 
canners will be forced to pro-rate on 
prune plums, with the pack running well 
under half of the 1,800,000 cases packed 
in 1949. Canners were reported confirm- 
ing business at $2.35 to $2.45 for fancy 
24s, $2.30 for choice, and $2.15 for 
standards, f.o.b. canneries. Northwest 
canners are running on Bartlett pears, 
with the market reported held on the 
basis of $4.60 and up for fancy, $4.10- 
$4.20 for choice, and $3.65 to $3.80 for 
standard 244s, all f.o.b. canneries. 


CALIFORNIA FRUITS — With most 
independents sold up and withdrawn 
from the market, buyers are having no 
success in placing additional commit- 
ments. Interest is now centered on any 
stocks which the canners may have left 
over after they have taken care of Gov- 
ernment requirements,—and the prices 
at which these fruits may be offered to 
the trade. 


CHICAGO MARKET 


Unfavorable Weather Cause Of Much Con- 
cern—Many Canners Withdrawn—Low Cut 
Off Of Corn Added To Reduced Acreage 
And Weather Damage — Tomato Situation 
Beplorable — Beet Production And Market 
More Normal — Northwest Pear Openings 
Breath Taking—Apple Sauce Openings Close 
To Last Year—New Citrus Crop Promising 
—Fish, Except Maine Sardines, Remain Firm 
To High. 


By “Midwest” 
Chicago, Ill., Sept. 14, 1950 


THE SITUATION — Local, unfavor- 
able weather conditions and their effect 
on vorn and tomato packs here in the 
Middlewest seem to be the main topic of 
conversation this week. Too much rain 
and temperatures far too low have re- 
tarded these crops to a point where both 
the trade and canners are becoming quite 
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concerned. Reports from surrounding 
states are all on the pessimistic side and 
apparently for good reason. It appears 
both tomatoes and corn, especially the 
latter, will fall far short of last year’s 
totals. 


Trading is very spotty as canners are 
either sold out or have seen how quickly 
earlier packs were sold, have decided 
caution is the best policy and little can 
be gained by quick sales. The poor con- 
dition of late crops, the continued up- 
ward pressure on prices and the uncer- 


tain outlook for even the immediate 
future is leaving fewer sellers in the 
market right along. Those canners still 
willing to quote are proceeding very 
cautiously, selling in the most part for 
prompt shipment only and even then are 
holding commitments to a minimum. 
Brokers are an unhappy lot these 
days as they are not only without mer- 
chandise to sell at present but cannot 
see where the future is going to bring 
anywhere near normal offerings until the 
1951 packs. 
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CORN—A survey of Wisconsin, Indi- 
ana, Iowa and Illinois would show a 
sorry state of affairs as far as corn can- 
ners are concerned. Not only was acre- 
age cut, in some sections as much as 35 
to 40 percent, but poor growing condi- 
tions has further reduced the yield. To 
complicate matters still more, the lack 
of warm weather has retarded the ma- 
turing of corn to where canners who 
have already gotten under way on the 
new pack find their cases per ton yield 
is down 25 to 30 percent. All of this has 
naturally increased costs and left can- 
ners reluctant to quote until they know 
more definitely what it is costing them 
to pack. The few canners who have come 
forth with prices are quoting fancy 
whole kernel in No. 2 tins at $1.60, 12 
oz. vacuum pack at $1.45 and ones at 
$1.15. Fancy cream style golden is held 
at $1.55 for twos and $1.10 for ones. 
There is not much being offered in the 
way of old pack as the expected heavy 
carry-over melted quickly when the 
buying furor started a short time ago. 
In most cases Chicago buyers would like 
the opportunity to go back sixty days 
and start all over again. 


TOMATOES — Indiana canners have 
the crying towel out these days as things 
are not shaping up to their liking at all. 
Those canners that made early sales 
against anticipated packs now wish they 
hadn’t sold a can as production costs are 
going up far beyond their expectations. 
Cold, wet weather has created a head- 
ach and raw stock is just not coming in 
the way it should. Bidding for stock 
has run up the price eight to ten dollars 
a ton although regardless of their efforts 
some factors are still not running any- 
where near capacity. The trade are 
ready and willing to buy but find canners 
reluctant to sell with conditions as they 
are. Standard twos are now held at 
$1.45 with 2%s at $2.10. Extra stand- 
ards are offered sparingly at $1.60 and 
$2.25. No. 10 tins, where they can be 
found, are held at $7.00 for standards 
and $7.50 for extra standards. Tomato 
juice is now firm at $1.15 for twos and 
$2.35 to $2.50 for 46 oz. Everyone is 
hoping the weather will do an about face 
although it’s getting later by the day. 


BEETS—Wisconsin canners are busy 
packing beets and from all indications 
will come pretty close to normal produc- 
tion. Business has been good and all 
S.A.P. orders were confirmed without 
any quibbling. Sliced beets, as usual, 
came in for the most play and sold read- 
ily at 67% cents for 8 oz., $1.07% for 
303s, $1.20 for twos and $5.50 for tens. 
It appears processors will have little 
difficulty selling their entire packs well 
before the turn of the year. 


NORTHWEST FRUITS — Prices on 
1950 pack Bartlett pears from this 
region finally reached this market and 


as expected were high enough to cause 
most buyers here to gasp for breath. 
Fancy in extra heavy syrup are quoted 
as follows: tens $16.50, 2% $4.65, 2s 
$3.45, 303s $2.85, 1s $2.80 and 8 oz. $1.65. 
Choice tens are offered at $14.85, 24s 
$4.15, 2s $3.20, 303s $2.60, 1s $2.55 and 
8 oz. $1.50. Standards are listed at 
$13.50, $3.75 and $2.40 for 303s. Despite 
the trade’s apathy here toward these 
prices, Northwest canners report they 
will have little difficulty selling a much 
smaller pack especially in view of gov- 
ernment requirements. The trade are 
still wondering how the consumer will 
react when prices like these reach the 
retail shelf. 


APPLE SAUCE—First prices on the 
new pack reached here recently from 
New York and met with little resistance 
from the trade. Fancy tens are offered 
on the basis of $6.75, twos at $1.45 and 
303s at $1.30. With distributors’ stocks 
well depleted and the above prices close 
to those paid for the last of the old pack 
apple sauce should move well. 


CITRUS—Reports from Florida indi- 
cate that at the present rate of ship- 
ments—some 500,000 cases per week— 
unsold stocks will readily clean up be- 
fore new pack. There also comes the 
encouraging news the orange and grape- 
fruit crops will be of the best in recent 
years with an early pack in the offing 
from good quality fruit. Small stocks of 
unsweetened orange are offered at $1.50 
for twos and $3.45 for 46 Oz. Blended 
is held at $1.47% and $3.45 with grape- 
fruit juice at $1.37% and $3.40. Fancy 
grapefruit sections can be purchased at 
$2.05 and choice at $1.85. Tangerine 
juice is now firm at $1.00 and $2.40. 
Without doubt, buyers generally will be 
looking for all varieties of fancy natural 
juice when the new pack rolls around. 


CANNED FISH—With the continued 
exception of Maine sardines canned fish 
of all kinds remains firm to higher. 
While the market on Maine sardines 
seems generally at $5.50 there have been 
offerings here recently as low as $4.95 
although such quotations did not repre- 
sent the market and were shortly with- 
drawn but nevertheless indicate the con- 
dition of the market. While the trade 
have taken readily to fancy red salmon 
on the basis of $28.50 to $29.00 for ones 
they were taken back somewhat this 
week by openings on featured brands at 
$31 and they have shied away from ones 
tall pinks at $24.00. Halves fancy cohoes 
were offered here this week at $15.50 
although this is not a good cohoe market. 
With the run of Albacore fast disappear- 
ing in the Northwest prices have ad- 
vanced to $17.00 for fancy halves. Asa 
result most California canners have pre- 
ferred to withhold offerings until the 
situation clarifies. 


CALIFORNIA MARKET 


Active Canning Season Coming To A Close 

— Fruit Pack Figures To September 2 — 

Prunes Scarce And High — California Citrus 

Pack At Peak — Weather Damage To To- 

mato Crop—Small Unsold Stocks Of Spinach 

Moving Evenly Tuna Active — Sardine 
Pack Below Last Year. 


By “Berkeley” 


Berkeley, Calif., Sept 11, 1950 


THE SITUATION—The canned foods 
market continues on the quiet side and 
although inquiries continue numerous 
sales are rather light in volume. Some 
important items are being allocated, 
especially those sold under nationally 
advertised brands, and every effort is 
being made to see that stocks get into 
the hands of bona fide distributors and 
not speculators. The active canning sea- 
son is coming to a close and, in general, 
California packs are about as estimated 
when the rush of buying got under way, 
but a little less than seemed likely three 
months ago. 


FRUIT PACKS — The California 
Peach Advisory Board has come out with 
a report to cling peach processors show- 
ing the size of the pack to and including 
September 2nd. Reduced to No. 2% cases 
the pack on this date was: Regular peach 
pack, 13,846,871 cases; fruit cocktail, 
5,266,563; fruits for salad, 443,758; 
mixed fruits, 58,713, and spiced and 
sweet pickled, 186,007. Estimates were 
made that about 20,000 tons of fruit re- 
mained to be delivered. This will make 
a grand total of about 433,846 tons, 
which includes some off-grade fruit and 
about 6000 tons of spiced and _ pickled 
peaches. Some of the trade expect the 
final pack of fruit cocktail to pass the 
6,000,000 case mark. There are indi- 
cations that some canners came to the 
conclusion that it would be more profit- 
able to can peaches and pears in the 
regulation style than to use stock for the 
manufacture of fruit cocktail or fruits 
for salad. The packing of pears is about 
at an end in California, but is still in 
full swing in the Pacific Northwest. 


PRUNES—A lot of inquiries are com- 
ing through for Italian prunes, but some 
of the larger canners of this item have 
not come out with opening prices. One 
operator comments on the fact that fruit 
for canning costs $20.00 a ton last year, 
but that some sales of this year’s crop 
have been made at $100.00, or about the 
price of the finest pears. Only a small 
part of the crop is proving suitable for 
canning, however. 


CITRUS—California citrus juice has 
been coming in for increased attention 
of late, now that advices indicate that 
Florida will not be able to furnish much 
first class juice for several months. The 
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California pack, while not large in size, 
is now about at its peak, from the stand- 
point of quality. Unsweetened orange 
juice is priced about as follows: 46 0z., 
$3.65, and No, 2, $1.55; unsweetened 
blended juice, 46 oz., $3.25, and No. 2, 
$1.4214; unsweetened grapefruit juice, 
46 oz., $8.15, and No. 2, $1.87%, and 
citrus cocktail, 46 oz., $3.50, and No. 2, 
$1.55. 


TOMATOES—The California tomato 
crop is not turning out as well as ex- 
pected and the output promises to fall 
below early indications unless the season 
is an unusually long one. The hot spell 
during the first week in September 
caused a lot of sunburn and tomatoes did 
not reach normal size. In addition, the 
weather aggravated the attacks of wilt _ 
and this is causing considerable damage, | 
This has added to the reluctance of can- 
ners to bring out prices. Some tomato 
paste is being offered at $7.50 and $7.75 
a case for 6 oz., with No. 10s priced at 
$13.25. There are a few offerings of No. 
2% standards at $2.00 and fancy solid 
pack at $2.50, but little business is pass- 
ing. A few sales of No. 10 standard are 
reported at $7.25, but this is not held to 
represent the market. 


SPINACH—Little is heard about spin- 
ach these days, but inquiries reveal that 
the trade is whittling away at the small 
unsold stocks with prices firm at $1.35 


for No. 2, $1.60 for No. 2% and $5.00 for 
No. 10. Winter acreage may be increased 
this year to care for the demand before 
1950 spring pack is available. 


TUNA — The California canned tuna 
market is quite active, although indica- 
tions point to another record pack. The 
pack of tuna, and tunalike fish, for the 
first seven months of the year amounted 
to 4,529,657 cases, against 3,356,636 cases 
for the corresponding period last year. 
This pack is made up of bluefin, albacore, 
skipjack, yellowfin, bonito, yellowtail, 
grated, chunks, tonno and paste. The 
pack of mackerel and jack mackerel for 
the January-July period is also well 
ahead of that of last year, amounting to 
439,509 cases, compared with 190,923 a 
year earlier. A feature of this is the 
very large increase in jack mackerel, this 
amounting to 372,447 cases, against 127,- 
099 in the 1949 period. Prices on both 
tuna and mackerel are keeping quite 
close to those that prevailed three or 
four months ago. 


From Oregon comes the report that 
the high promises of a large albacore 
pack have been dwindling of late. Large 
landings were made late in July but 
rough weather then interfered with 
fishing and catches were rather light 
throughout August. About 300 boats 
have been operating out of astoria and 
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fishermen have received ahout $375 a ton 
for their catches. 


SARDINES—Landings of sardines at 
San Francisco for the season through 
September 7 are about six times those 
last year to a corresponding date, but 
those for Monterey are slightly less than 
a year earlier. A larger percentage of 
the Monterey catch has gone to canners 
than is true of the San Francisco catch. 
The total pack for the season to Septem- 
ber 3 for the two ports amounted to 127,- 
815 cases, while 233,999 cases had been 
processed to this date last year. The 
pack of 1-lb. talls this year is running 
ahead of the pack of 1-lb. ovals, while 
last year ovals led by a wide margin. 


LIBBY OPENS NEW WAREHOUSE 
IN SAN FRANCISCO 


Libby, MeNeill & Libby have an- 
nounced the opening of the firm’s new 
warehouse branch at 455 Beach St., San 
Francisco, California, under the man- 
agement of S. T. J. Brigham. This 
branch serves Northern 
Western Nevada and the Hawaiian 
Islands. It has a private railroad spur, 
a large truck dock and a palletized load- 
ing platform, with equipment designed 
for the rapid and efficient handling of 
merchandise. In addition, the building 
is air-conditioned throughout. 


ROGERS BROS. SEED COMPANY, INC. 


wishes to announce 


the transfer of their Seed Sales 
and Accounting Departments 


from CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
to IDAHO FALLS, IDAHO 


Effective September 15, 1950 


Please address all communications - - 
letters, wires, or telephone calls—to: 


ROGERS BROS. SEED COMPANY, INC. 
IDAHO FALLS, IDAHO 


California, 
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GULF STATES MARKET 


Hurricanes Force Shrimp Production Down— 
Oystering Still In Low Gear—1949 Crab 
Meat Pack Declines—Study Artificial 
Culture of Oysters. 


By “Bayou” 
Mobile, Ala., Sept. 14, 1950 


SHRIMP—tThe stormy weather of the 
past two weeks, kept the shrimp boats 
tied to the docks a good part of the time, 
thus reducing the production of shrimp 
in this section, and the seafood canneries 
were idle a part of the time. 


When there is a hurricane in the Gulf 
of Mexico, it causes high winds and 
rough seas within 300 miles of its center. 

Landings of shrimp for the week end- 
ing September 1, 1950 were: Louisiana 
5,250 barrels, including 3,397 barrels for 
canning; Mississippi 1,162 barrels, in- 
cluding 809 barrels for canning; Ala- 
bama 171 barrels, including 23 barrels 
for canning; and Texas 4,276 barrels, 
making a total of 10,859 barrels, of 
which the canneries received 4,229 
barrels. 


Total shrimp production for the previ- 
ous week was 18,659 barrels of which 
the canneries received 8,125 barrels, 
hence there was a drop of 7,800 barrels 
in production and the canneries received 
3,896 less barrels shrimp. 

As reported by all Market News offices 
last week, total holdings of frozen shrimp 
increased 18,900 pounds and were ap- 
proximately 865,600 pounds less than 
four weeks ago. Total holdings were 
approximately 3,261,000 pounds more 
than one year ago. 


The 26 canneries now packing shrimp 
in Louisiana, Mississippi and Alabama 
reported that 17,629 standard cases of 
shrimp were canned during the week 
ending September 2, 1950, which brought 
the pack for the season to 181, 735 stand- 
ard cases. 


LABORATORY SERVICES 


¢* VITAMIN ASSAYS 
* PROXIMATE ANALYSES 


* BACTERIOLOGICAL TESTING 
of sugars, syrups, starch, 
water, meats, egg pro- 
ducts and canned foods 


¢ MINERAL DETERMINATIONS 
Write for details 
WISCONSIN ALUMNI RESEARCH 


FOUNDATION 
P. 0. Box 2059 Madison 1, Wisconsin 


OYSTERS—tThe oyster season in this 
section opened on September 1, but due 
to hot weather, it has been moving in 
low gear and not many of the boats are 
tonging oysters because they have not 
knocked off shrimping. 

No canning of oysters is taking place, 
because the weather being hot, oysters 
are poor and the yield is low. The fatter 
the oyster is, the greater the yield, as 
they don’t lose so much weight in cook- 
ing like they do when they are poor and 
watery. The weather too has to be cold 
because oysters stay fresh longer out of 
the water in cold weather. The ideal 
weather for oyster canning is when the 
temperature is between 50 and 60 de- 
grees F. and fair. 


CRAB MEAT—Landings of crab meat 
for the week ending September 1, 1950 
were: Louisiana 15,998 pounds; Missis- 
sippi 240 pounds; and Alabama 566 
pounds, making a total of 16,804 pounds, 
as against 19,379 pounds produced the 
previous week, or a drop in production of 
2,573 pounds. All the crab meat pro- 
duced now is packed fresh-cooked and 
none is being processed. 


The pack of canned crab meat in 
United States in 1949 amounted to 161,- 
829 standard cases, valued at $3,490,885. 
This was a decline of 27 percent in vol- 
ume and 28 percent in value, compared 


with the previous year. 
pack was considerably less than in 1948, 
it was the third largest in history. The 
decline resulted from reduced canning 
in each of the Pacific Coast States and 
Alaska. The production in Washington 
fell off the most, declining from 104,362 


cases in 1948 to 65,004 cases in 1949, | 
The 1949 Pacific Coast pack (consisting 7 


of Dungeness crab meat) was valued at 
an average of $22.18 per case, compared 
with $22.75 the previous year and $7.05 
in 1940. The East coast and Gulf pack 
(consisted largely of blue crab meat) 
was valued at an average of $20.08 per 
case, compared with $17.43 the previous 
year and $9.70 in 1940. 


ARTIFICIAL CULTURE OF OYS. 


TERS BY SERVICE — A_ moderate 
amount of success in artificial culture 
of oysters is reported by the Service's 
Gulf Oyster Investigations, Pensacola, 
Florida. A half-dozen cultures are in 
progress. 

Of the three cultures started early this 
summer, 250 oysters have been raised 
from one crossing and 50 oysters from 
another. It is believed that these oysters 
are among the first that anyone has had 
to use for experimental work which have 
been derived from crossing known pairs 
of stock. Some of the oysters are ap- 
proaching 2 inches in diameter. 

They will be valuable for investiga- 
tions of relative effects of heredity vs. 
environment in producing commercially 
acceptable oysters. 


CARNATION TO SPONSOR 
BURNS AND ALLEN 
VIDEO SHOW 


George Burns and Gracie Allen, great 
husband-and-wife comedy team, will 
make their television debut over the 
Columbia Broadcasting System as _ the 
stars of a new series to start in October 
under the sponsorship of the Carnation 
Company. The program will be pre- 
sented on alternate weeks, with the day 
and 30-minute time period to be an- 
nounced shortly. 


Although the 


Weak spots cause waste! 


line with Langsenkamp equipment. 


CORRECT THOSE Weak Spots 


Shut-downs, lost time, loss 
of profits! Correct those weak spots in your production 
The rugged con- 


struction and dependable performance of Langsen- 
kamp canning machinery means more profits for you! 


227-235 East South Street, INDIANAPOLIS 25, INDIANA 


CORRUGATED a 


BOXES 


Phone: Curtis 0270 


THE EASTERN BOX COMPANY 
East Brooklyn P. O. 


SOLID FIBRE 


BALTIMORE, MD. 
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Meeting, Texas 
- Ancira Hotel, Monterrey, Mexico. 


“CALENDAR OF EVENTS 


SEPTEMBER 21-23, 1950—Fall Meet- 
ing, U. S. Wholesale Grocers Associa- 
tion, The Greenbrier, White Sulphur 
Springs, W. Va. 


SEPTEMBER 23-26, 1950—18th An- 
nual Meeting, Packaging Machinery 
Manufacturers Institute, The Home- 


- stead, Hot Springs, Va. 


SEPTEMBER 27-29, 1950 — Annual 
Canners Association, 


OCTOBER 12, 1950—Mayonnaise & 
Salad Dressing Manufacturers Associa- 


tion, Stevens Hotel, Chicago, 


OCTOBER 19-21, 1950—19th Annual 
Meeting, Florida Canners Association, 
Palm Beach Biltmore Hotel, Palm Beach, 
Florida. 


OCTOBER 20, 1950—Annual Meeting, 
National Pickle Packers Association, 
Sheraton Hotel, Chicago, 


NOVEMBER 10, 1950—Fall Meeting, 
Ozark Canners Association, Ward Hotel, 
Fort Smith Ark. 


NOVEMBER 13-14, 1950—46th An- 
nual Convention, Wisconsin Canners As- 
sociation, Shroeder Hotel, Milwaukee, 
Wis. 


NOVEMBER 13-15, 1950 — Annual 
Meeting, Grocery Manufacturers of 
America, Inc., Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, 
New York, N. Y. 


NOVEMBER 15, 1950— 8rd Annual 
Food Processing Meeting, Division of 
Food Science & Technology, N. Y. State 
Experiment Station, Geneva, N. Y. 


NOVEMBER 16-17, 1950 — Annual 
Fall Convention, Indiana Canners Asso- 
ciation, Claypool Hotel, Indianapolis, 
Tnd. 


NOVEMBER 20-21, 1950 — Annual 
convention, Pennsylvania Canners Asso- 
ciation, Penn-Harris Hotel, Harrisburg, 
Pennsylvania. 


NOVEMBER 20-21, 1950—Fall Meet- 
ing, Michigan Canners_ Association, 
Pantlind Hotel, Grand Rapids, Mich. 


NOVEMBER 20-21, 1950 — 41st An- 
nual Convention, Iowa-Nebraska Can- 
ners Association, Hotel Savery, Des 
Moines, Iowa. 


NOV. 27, 1950—Fall Meeting, Illinois 
Canners Association, Bismarck Hotel, 
Chicago, Illinois. 


DECEMBER 3-7, 1950 — Mid-Year 
Mecting, Super Market Institute, Sham- 
roc), Hotel, Houston, Texas. 


DECEMBER 5-6, 1950—Annual Con- 
vention, Tri-State Packers Association, 
Chalfonte-Haddon Hall Hotel, Atlantic 
City, N. J. 
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DECEMBER 7-8, 1950—65th Annual 
Meeting, Association of New York State 
Canners, Inc., Statler Hotel, Buffalo, 


N. Y. 


DECEMBER 12, 1950—44th Annual 
Meeting, Minnesota Canners Association, 
Radison Hotel, Minneapolis, Minnesota. 


DECEMBER 12-13, 1950 — Annual 
Convention, Ohio Canners Association, 
Deschler-Wallick Hotel, Columbus, Ohio. 


JANUARY 11-12, 1951—Annual Fruit 
& Vegetable Sample Cutting, Canners 
League of California, Hotel Fairmont, 
San Francisco, Calif. 


FEBRUARY 1-2, 1951—43rd Annual 
Convention, Ozark Canners Association, 
Colonial Hotel, Springfield, Mo. 


FEBRUARY 13-14, 1951 — Annual 
Meeting, Canadian Food Processors 
Association, Ritz Carlton Hotel, Mon- 
treal, P. Q., Canada. 


FEBRUARY (15-17, 1951 — Annual 
Convention & Exhibit, National-Ameri- 
ean Wholesale Grocers’ Association, 
Drake Hotel, Chicago, Illinois. 


FEBRUARY 17-21, 1951—Annual Ex- 
hibition, Canning Machinery & Supplies 
Association, Stevens Hotel, Chicago, IIl. 


WEEK OF FEBRUARY 18, 1951— 
Annual Convention, National Canners 
Association, Stevens Hotel, Chicago, Ill. 


FEBRUARY 27-MARCH 2, 1951— 
Annual National Frozen Food Industry 
Convention, San Francisco, Calif. 


MARCH 12-14, 1951—Annual Meet- 
ing, Northwest Canners Association, 
Davenport Hotel, Spokane, Wash. 


MARCH 19-20, 1951—Annual Meeting, 
Canners League of California, Hotel 
Biltmore, Santa Barbara, Calif. 


APRIL 22-25, 1951—59th Annual Con- 
vention, U. S. Wholesale Grocers Asso- 
ciation, Miami Beach, Fla. 


MAY 13-17, 1951—14th Annual Con- 
vention, Super Market Institute, Stevens 
Hotel, Chicago, Illinois. 


CANNER HEADS 
CONTROLLERS INSTITUTE 


William H. Carr, vice-president and 
treasurer of the California Packing 
Corp., San Francisco, California, and 
national president of the Controllers 
Institute of America, will preside at the 
annual meeting of this organization to 
be held shortly in Chicago. 


IN MEMORIAM 


W. D. WALKER 


William Delaney Walker 76, who with 
his father and brothers founded the 
Walker’s Austex Chili Company at 
Austin, Texas, one of the leading tamale 
and chili con carne firms in the South- 
west, died at Dallas, Texas on August 
31. He is survived by his widow and son. 


RUFUS H. DRAPER 


Rufus H. Draper, Duluth, Minnesota 
food broker, died at his home in Duluth 
on August 22. Mr. Draper, who was 
73 years old, organized the Gopher 
State Canneries in 1919, which later 
was acquired by Minnesota Valley Can- 
ning Company, now The Green Giant 
Company. 


VINCENT TAORMINA 


Vincent Taormina, General Manager 
and partner of the Vineland, New Jersey 
plant of the Uddo & Taormina Canning 
Company, which also operates plants in 
California, Louisiana and Brooklyn, New 
York, died at this home in Vineland on 
September 10 after a brief illness. He 
was 49 years old. Mr. Taormina, who 
was born in Italy and came to America 
when he was 20 years old, established the 
plant in Vineland about seven years ago. 

He is survived by his wife, Rose; a 
son, John; and two daughters, Carol and 
Catherine; a brother, Frank of Lake 
Success, New York; and a sister, Anto- 
nina Porcaro of Vineland. 


Edw. RENNEBURG & SONS Co. - Baltimore 24, Md. 


Jt’s TOPS! Jt’s WONDER! 


RENNEBURG 
| Continuous 
COOKERS 


COOLERS 


Write for Bulletin A850 
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(Spot prices per dozen F.O.B. 
cannery unless otherwise 


specified.) 
VEGETABLES 
ASPARAGUS 
Calif., Fey., Nat., No. 2 

Colossal & Mammoth....3.80-4.10 
Large 3.70-3.90 
Medium & Small................ 3.60-3.75 
Cut Spears 8.25.3.45 
1.15-1.25 
Picnic, Lge.-Mam. ............ 2.75-2.80 


Fey., Green, No. 2 
Colossal & Mammoth....4.45-4.55 


Large 4.30-4.40 
Medium & Small................ 4.10-4.25 
Cut Spears 3.50-3.60 
1.50-1.60 
Picnic, Lge.-Mam. ............ 3.00-3.10 


BEANS, StrINGLESS, GREEN 
MARYLAND, (New Pack) 


Fey., Fr. Sliced, 8 02. -90 
No. 1 1.10 
No. 303 1.40-1.45 
No. 2 1.55-1.60 
No. 10 7.25-7.50 

No. 1 -90 
No. 303 1.15 
1.25-1.40 
No. 10 6.25-6.50 

No. 2 1.15-1.25 
6.00 

WISCONSIN 

2 sv. 2.65 
3 sv. 2.35 

No. 10 10.25 

4 sv., No. 2 1.80 
No. 10 9.25 

New York 

Whole, Fey., 2 sv. No. 2...........00 2.60 
No. 10 10.00 

3 sv., No. 2 2.20 
No. 10 8.00 

No. 10 8.00 

4 sv., No. 2 1.40 
No. 10 7.00 

4 ava No: .85 
No. 2 1.30 
No. 10 6.00 

Std., 4 sv. No. 2 1.25 
No. 10 5.00 

NortTHWEsT (Blue Lakes) 

Whole, Fey., 1 sv., No. 2....2.70-2.85 
No. 10 13.50 
2 sv. No. 2 2.65 
No. 10 12.60 
3 sv., No. 2 2.52% 
No. 10 12.00 

No. 303 1.97% 
No. 2 2.15 
No. 10 10.65 

Cut, Ex. Std., 4 sv., 8 oz......... 97% 
No. 303 1.65 
No. 2 1.80 
No. 10 9.00 

TEXAS 

No. 10 5.50 

BEANS, LIMA 

Md., 60% Gr., NO. 1.20 
No. 303 1.45 
No. 2 1.65 
No. 10 8.50 

AM Green, NO. 808 

BEETS 

N. Y., Ne. 1.10 
No. 2% 1.25 
No. 10 4.00 

No. 2 1.05 
No. 10 5.00 

Wis., Sliced, Fey., No. 2..........000 1.20 
No. 1.50 
No. 10 5.50 

No. 10 4.75 

4.50 
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Winnie; 10/0; 1.35 
15/0 1.55 
20/0 1.75 
2.05 
40/0 2.15 

No. 10 5.00 

No. 10 4.75 

No. 10 4.75 

16-18 ct. 1.45 
No. 10, 60-70 Cte 

CARROTS 

East, No. 2, Diced ........00.000+ 1.00-1.05 
No. 10 5.00-5.25 

Wis., No. 2 Diced 1.10 
No. 10 5.25 

Calif., Fey., No. 2, Sliced............ 1.40 


Texas, Fey., Diced, 
CORN 
East (New Pack) 


Shoe Peg, Fey., No. 1 1.15 
No. 303 1.60 
No. 2 1.75 

W.K. Gold., Fey., No. 1........1.05-1.10 
No. 303 1.45-1. 
No. 2 1.551. 

C.S. Gold., Fey., 8 oz 
No. 2 2501.65 

Ex. Std 95 
No. 303 1.371% 
1.45 
No. 10 tee 

Std., 8 oz. 90 
No. 303 1.30 

Std., No. 2 1.371% 

MIDWEST 

12 oz. Vac. .. 

No. 2 
No. 10 8.00 

1.45-1.50 
No. 2 1.55-1.60 
No. 10 8.00 

PEAS 

Mipwest ALASKAS 

No. 2 2.40 

Fancy., 8 sv., No. 808 1.50 
No. 2 1.75 

Ex. Std., 3 sv. No. 308..........s0000 1.35 
No. 2 1.50-1.55 
No. 10 7.50 

Ex. Std., 4 sv., No. 308.........000008 1.25 

MIDWEST SWEETS 

No. 2 1.75 

4 sv. No. 303 1.45 
No. 2 1.65 

5 sv., No. 303 1.35 
No. 2 1.45 


MARYLAND ALASKAS, (New Pack) 
Ex. Std., Ungraded, 


No. 303 1.25-1.30 
No. 10 7.00-7.25 
No. 2 1.75-1.85 

3 sv., 8 oz. -90 
No. 1 1.00 
No. 303 1.35 

No. 2 1.45 

No. 10 7.50 
Std., Ungraded, 8 -75-.80 
No. 303 1.20 
No. 2 1.30 
No. 10 6.75 
No. 303 1.20 
No. 2 1.25-1.30 
No. 10 6.50 
MARYLAND SwWEEts, (New Pack) 
Fey., Ungraded, 8 02. ss... 1.00 
No. 303 1.60 
Ex. Std., Ungraded 8 02. 
No. 1 -90-.95 
No. 303 1.35 
No. 2 1.40 


No. 10 6.75-7.00 
Std., Ungraded, No. 303 ........1.20 
No. 2 1.30 
No. 10 6.50 
New York SwEETs 
Fey., 1 and 2 sv., No. 303........... 2.30 
3 sv., No. 308 ...... 
3-4-5 sv., No. 303 1.65 
No. 10 8.25 
1.50 
No. 10 7.25-7.50 
POTATOES, Sweer 
Texas, Fey., Sy., No. 2 ..ccccccccsee 1.70 
No. 21% 1.95 
No. 10 7.75 
SAUERKRAUT 
Midwest, Fey., No. 244........1.20-1.25 
No. 10 4.05-4.15 
SPINACH 
Md. Out 
No. 2% 1.60 
No. 10 5.00 
Ozarks Nominal 
Temas, Ma. 10. 
TOMATOES 
Tri-States, Ex. Std., 

1.30-1.35 
No. 2 1.45-1.55 
No, 2% 2.10-2.25 
No. 10 7.00-7.50 

1.2714-1.30 
No. 2 1.35-1.45 
No. 2% 2.00-2.10 
No. 10 6.50-7.00 

Midwest, Ex. Std., No. 1a... 1.00 
No. 2 1.60 
No. 2% 2.25 
No. 10 7.50 

Std., No. 1 -90 
No. 303 1.35 
No, 2 1.45 
No. 2% ..... 2.10 
No. 10 7.00-7.25 

No. 2% 2.80 

No. 10 7.50 


Calif., Fey., Wh., 
No. 2% 2.50-2.60 
9.75 


Std., No. 2% 2.00 
TOMATO CATSUP 

Md., Fey., 14 oz. .... Nominal 

10,50-11.00 

Mid-West, Fey., 14 1.80-1.85 
10.80-11.00 

No. 10 9.85 

TOMATO PUREE 

1.30 
1.05, No. 2 1.45 
No. 2% 1.80 

Midwest, Fey., No. 10 6.50 

1.07, No. 10 9.10 

FRUITS 
APPLES 
No, 2 1.85 
No. 10 9.50 
Nominal 
APPLE SAUCE (New Pack) 

No. 2 1.65 
No. 10 7.60 

1.45 
No. 10 6.75 

No. 303 1.30 
No, 2 1.45 
No. 10 6.85 

APRICOTS 

Halves, Fey., No. 2%4.......... 3.15-3.25 
No. 10 10.50 

2.80-3.00 
No. 10 8.75-9.50 

Std., No. 2% 2.45-2.55 

Whole, Unpeeled, No. 303........... 1.65 
No. 2% 2.60 

Whole, Peeled, No. 244 3.25 


THE CANNING TRADE 


CHERRIES 
R.S.P., Water, No. 2.00-2.10 
No. 10 9.75-10.25 
N. Y., Fey., Dk. Sw., 8 o2z......... 1.00 © 
No. 2 2.90 
No. 10 12.75 
Calif. Na. 3.50 
Choice 3.25 
Standard 3.00 
FRUIT COCKTAIL 
Calif., Choice, 8 02. 1.15-1.20 
2% 3.40-3.50 
11.60-11.75 
PEARS 
N.W., Bart., Fey., No. 2%..........4.65 
No. 10 16.50 
.2.55-2.60 
4.10-4,20 
No. 10 14.85 
Std., No. 1 T 2.40 
No. 2% 3.65-3,80 
No. 10 13.50 
PEACHES 
Foy., No. 246 5-2.90 
No. 10 9.45-9.75 
Chotce, No. 296 2.55-2.60 
No. 10 8.80-8.90 
Std., No. 2.35-2.40 
No. 10 7.85-8.05 
S.P. Pie, No. 10 9.00 
PINEAPPLE 
Withdrawn 
JUICES 
CITRUS, BLENDED 
Fla., No. 2 ...... 1.4714-1.50 
46 oz. 3.45-3.50 
Calif, NO. 2 1.42% 
46 oz. 3.25 
GRAPEFRUIT 
Fla. S/A, 46 OZ. 2800 
Calif, NO. 2 1.37% 
46 oz. 3.15 
ORANGE 
Fla., S/A. 46 02. 3.45-3.65 
Calif., No. 2 1.55 
46 oz. 3.65 
PINEAPPLE 
Fey., No. 2 1.35 
46 oz. 3.25 
No. 10 6.50 
TOMATO 
Md., Fey., No. 2 1,15 
46 oz. 2.35 
46 oz. 2.35-2.50 
N. Yo, Foye, No. 2 1.10-1.20 
46 oz. 2.30-2.50 
Ni Ju, Foye, NO. 2 1.20 
46 oz. 2.60 
Calif., Fey., NO. 2 1.17% 
46 oz. 2.50 
No. 10 4.25 
FISH 
OYSTERS 
Gulf, 434 oz. 3.75 
61% oz. 5.15 
SALMON—PER CASE 
8.00 
Tall, NNO. 24,00 
12.00 
21.50 
SARDINES—PEr CASE 
Maine, 4 Oil 


Cal. 1 Ib. Ovals with 


Tomato Sauce .. 


No. 1 T., Nat. . 2524.50 
SHRIMP 
400-4: 35 
Large 
Jumbo 4.75-5.00 
TUNA—Per CASE 
Calif., Fey., White Albacore 
50 
Std., 14.50 
Grated 11.25 
Fey., Light meat 14’s........ 13.25-18.50 
.12.50 
11.25-11.75 
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